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Trieste — A  Storm  Center  of  Europe 

BY  C.  GROVE  HAINES,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History,  School  of  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 


AT  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945  the  Big 
Three  agreed  that  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
should  meet  in  London  to  draw  up  plans  for  trea¬ 
ties  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Finland,  “and  to  propose  settlements  of  territorial 
questions  outstanding  on  the  termination  of  war 
in  Europe.”  It  was  emphasized  that  “the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  peace  treaty  for  Italy”  was  “the  first 
among  the  immediate  important  tasks  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  new  Council.”*  During  September 
1945  the  Council  met  and  deliberated,  but  dis¬ 
banded  while  still  far  from  accomplishing  its  pur¬ 
poses.-  After  meeting  again  at  Moscow  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1945,  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  authorized 
their  deputies  in  London  to  resume  work  at  once, 
in  order  to  prepare  draft  treaties  for  submission 
to  a  peace  conference  scheduled  to  meet  not  later 
than  May  i,  1946.^  Although  this  deadline  is  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  there  has  been  little  evidence  of 
progress  toward  composing  existing  disagreements 
over  the  Italian  treaty. 

ITALO-YUGOSLAV  BOUNDARY  ISSUES 

These  disagreements  have  revolved  largely 
around  the  question  of  reparations,  the  future  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Italian  colonies,'*  and  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  a  new  boundary  between  Italy  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

On  the  highly  controversial  boundary  dispute 
between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  it  was  agreed  at  the 
London  Conference  that  “the  line  should  in  the 
main  be  governed  by  ethnic  considerations  and  that 
regardless  of  its  sovereignty  there  should  be  a  free 
port  at  Trieste  under  international  control.”’  This 
provided  a  general  formula  for  compromise  with¬ 
out  getting  at  the  real  heart  of  the  problem — 
which  involves  fairly  precise  definition  of  “ethnic 
considerations,”  on  which  there  is  a  wide  margin 
of  disagreement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia, 

1.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  August  5,  1945,  pp.  153,  159. 

2.  I  hid.,  October  7,  1945,  p.  508. 

3.  Ihid.,  December  30,  1945,  p.  1027. 

4.  See  D.  V.  McKay,  “The  Future  of  Italy’s  Colonies,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  January  i,  1946. 

5.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  October  7,  1945,  p.  508: 
Kew  York.  Times,  September  23,  1945. 


and  a  clear-cut  decision  on  the  “sovereignty”  of 
Trieste,  which  both  states  demand.  When  the 
question  was  reopened  by  the  Deputies  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  during  January  1946,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  send  a  special  commission  to  Trieste  to 
study  rival  territorial  claims  and  make  concrete 
proposals  to  be  laid  before  the  peace  conference.^ 
The  desirability  of  such  studies  is  seldom  open  to 
question,  but  in  this  case  most  of  the  relevant  in¬ 
formation  is  already  at  hand  in  the  exhaustive 
investigations  of  the  American  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts  for  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  in  1919 
and  in  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Moodie, 
British  political  geographer.^  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  throw  much  new 
light  on  the  dispute,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  to  send  a 
commission  was  taken  with  the  purpose  of  post¬ 
poning  the  day  when  agreement  must  be  reached. 

If  it  were  possible  to  dissociate  these  issues  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty  from  each  other  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  much  broader  struggle  for 
power  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  finding  of  solutions  would  be  both 
easier  and  speedier.  But  it  is  already  abundantly 
clear  that  the  problems  besetting  Europe  are  not 
to  be  isolated  for  separate  treatment,  even  though 
each  may  be  dealt  with  individually.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  Italian  settlement  will  need  to  be  cast 
in  terms  of  the  new  balancing  of  power  which 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  The  funda¬ 
mental  question  is:  who  will  share  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  theatres  and  on 
which  side,  if  any,  will  the  major  advantages  of 
that  apportionment  rest.^  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  trusteeship  proposals  for  Tripolitania  and 
Eritrea,  the  future  of  Greece  and  the  Dodecanese 

6.  New  York  Times,  January  22,  1946.  This  commission  was 
authorized  to  investigate  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  Morgan  Line  began  its  worlc  early  in  March  1946  and 
completed  it  in  April. 

7.  See  especially  A.  E.  Moodie,  The  Italo-Y ugoslav  Boundary 
(London,  George  Philip  and  Son,  1945).  For  the  best  objective 
study  of  the  Italo-Yugoslav  frontier  problem  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  see  R.  Albrecht-Carric,  Italy  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1938).  See  also  Gaetano  Salvemini,  “The  Italo-Jugoslav  Fron¬ 
tier,”  Foreign  /Iff airs,  January  1946. 
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Islands,  the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles,  Italian 
reparations,  and  the  new  frontier  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  are  all  bound  together.® 

background  of  controversy 

The  focal  point  of  boundary  controversy  is  the 
city  of  Trieste,  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Istrian  peninsula,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea; 
but  the  disputed  region  embraces  most  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  the  pre-  and  post-World  War  I 
frontiers,  which  the  Italians  have  called  Venezia 
Giulia  (Julian  Venetia).  Altogether  the  region  has 
an  area  of  approximately  3,500  square  miles  and  a 
mixed  population  which  may  stand  at  around 
1,000,000  persons,  of  whom  about  600,000  are  South 
Slavs  and  about  400,000  Italians,  according  to  a 
recent  Italian  estimate,  or  650,000  South  Slavs  and 
250,000  Italians  according  to  a  Yugoslav  esti¬ 
mate.^  The  former  predominate  in  the  north 
and  east  and  are  the  occupants  of  the  country¬ 
side;  the  latter  predominate  in  the  lower  Isonzo 
V’alley,  in  the  cities  of  the  western  half  and  along 
the  coast  of  western  Istria.  But  there  is  no  clear  line 
of  separation  between  the  two  peoples.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  this  area  of  millenial  conflict 
attained  to  a  new  importance  and  became  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  sharp  political  rivalry,  thanks  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  transformation  of  Europe  and  the  growth  of 
contemporary  political  nationalism. 

The  fortuitous  concurrence  of  three  events 
opened  the  door  to  a  new  era.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  completion  in  1857  of  the  Ljubljana-Trieste 
branch  of  the  Austrian  Siidbahn  (Southern  Rail¬ 
way),  connecting  Trieste  and  the  Julian  region 
with  central  Europe  and  the  Danube;  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869 
and  the  consequent  revival  of  Mediterranean 
transit  trade,  in  which  Trieste  was  now  well- 
situated  to  participate;  and  the  third  was  the  ex¬ 
trusion  of  Austria  from  the  Germanics — and  the 
subsequent  orientation  of  Hapsburg  interest  toward 
the  east. 

The  trade  of  Trieste,  which  had  been  rising 
slowly  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  began  a 
sharp  upward  spiral  in  the  6o’s  and  70’s,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  steadily  until  1900,  gradually  level¬ 
ing  off  to  maintain  a  uniformly  high  level  until 
World  War  I.  This  prosperity  owed  much  to  the 

8.  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  York.  Times,  February  2,  8,  1946. 

9.  See  O.B.:  “The  Italo-YuRosIav  Frontier  Problem,”  II  Mondo, 
August,  1944,  for  an  “Italian”  estimate  based  upon  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  census  of  1910  and  the  Italian  census  of 
1931.  For  a  recent  Yugoslav  estimate,  sec  Josip  Roglit!,  “Aperfu 
des  Statistiques”  in  Im  Marche  ftdienne  (Susak,  Publications  de 
L’Institut  Adriatique,  1945),  pp.  55-75.  Roglii!  uses  election 
statistics  in  the  area  prior  to  World  War  1  to  make  his  esti¬ 
mate.  The  latter  is  probably  too  low  for  the  Italians,  while  the 
former  may  be  too  high. 


policy  of  Vienna,  which  favored  Trieste  as  the 
great  port  of  Empire  with  special  preferences,  with 
the  slow  but  steady  extension  of  supporting  rail¬ 
way  lines  and  with  heavy  expenditures  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  port  facilities.  Statistics  for  railway  traffic 
to  and  from  Trieste  during  the  year  1913  reveal 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
amount  passing  through  Italy  was  negligible,  in 
fact  less  than  half  of  that  with  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  equally  important  to  note  that  Carniola 
and  the  Littoral,  the  territory  presently  under  dis¬ 
pute,  accounted  for  approximately  31  per  cent  of 
the  total.’® 

The  steadily  mounting  prosperity  of  Trieste 
during  the  period  before  1914,  while  binding  land 
and  people  ever  more  closely  in  an  economic  sense 
to  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  at  the  same  time 
helped  to  awaken  the  nationalist  sentiments  of  the 
local  inhabitants.  This  nationalism  proved  a  disrup¬ 
tive  force  which  threatened  to  tear  the  region  apart 
and  sever  it  from  its  natural  economic  contacts. 

The  conflict  of  rival  nationalisms  developed  in  a 
triangular  way,  with  the  South  Slavs  and  the  Ital¬ 
ians  each  ranged  against  the  small  German  admin¬ 
istrative  element,  while  simultaneously  waging  a 
struggle  with  each  other.  In  this  struggle,  weight 
of  numbers  and  territorial  distribution  favored  the 
South  Slavs.  According  to  the  Austrian  census  of 
1910,  the  most  nearly  reliable  for  recent  times,  the 
total  population  of  the  Julian  Region  was  943,802, 
of  which  366,385  were  Italians,  323,385  Slovenes, 
and  147,459  Serbo-Croats.  The  combined  figures 
for  the  Serbo-Croats  and  the  Slovenes  reveal  that 
the  South  Slavic  elements  accounted  for  slightly 
more  than  470,000,  as  against  366,000  Italians.” 

Despite  preponderance  in  numbers  and  in  area 
of  occupation,  the  South  Slavs  were  not  as  well 
prepared  as  the  Italians  to  further  the  nationalist 
cause.  Both  Slovenes  and  Croats,  it  is  true,  had 
held  on  tenaciously  to  their  languages,  and  to  much 
of  the  cultural,  literary,  and  historical  tradition  of 
the  past.”  But  differences  in  cultural  patterns  and 
in  historical  experience,  both  as  between  the  Slo¬ 
venes  and  Croats  and  between  them  collectively 
and  the  Slavs  of  near-by  Serbia,  which  was  to  be 
the  chief  center  of  attraction  for  South  Slav  politi¬ 
cal  nationalism,  constituted  barriers  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  Italians. 

The  fusion  of  the  Italian  states  under  the  leader- 

10.  M.  Alberti,  Trieste  e  la  sua  Fisiologica  Economica  (Rome, 
1915),  pp.  26-27;  Moodie,  The  Italo-Y ugoslav  Boundary,  cited, 
pp.  105-35;  Ivc  Mihovilovit!,  “Le  Port  de  Trieste,”  La  Marche 
ltdienne  (cited),  p.  210. 

11.  M.K.G.  “The  Venezia  Giulia  Question,"  cited,  pp.  151-52. 

12.  Moodie,  The  Italo-Y  ugoslav  Boundary,  cited,  pp.  101-102 
ei  passim. 
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ship  of  Piedmont  during  the  i86o’s  brought  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  Kingdom  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Julian  Region  and  the  beginning  of 
pressure  on  the  Austrian  Empire,  applied  both  by 
Italians  within  the  region  and  by  nationalistic 
Italians  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  to  “re¬ 
deem”  this  so-called  terra  irredenta.  There  was  con¬ 
tinuous  Irredentist  agitation  against  Austria  from 
1866  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Although 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Italians  in  the  Region  did 
not  participate  actively  in  this  agitation,  and  very 
often  deplored  it,  the  Italian  nationalist  movement 
nevertheless  enjoyed  considerable  strength  and 
unity.’^ 

WORLD  WAR  I  AND  THE  JULIAN  REGION 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  that 
the  Italian  government  was  able  to  capitalize  on 
the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  war  in  1914-18.  When 
direct  negotiations  with  Austria  failed  to  produce 
all  the  concessions  desired,  Italy  turned  to  the  En¬ 
tente  and  secured  promises  in  the  secret  Treaty 
of  London  (April  26,  1915)  which  foreshadowed 
an  eastward  extension  of  its  frontiers  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  (but  not  Fiume), 
together  with  a  large  section  of  Dalmatia  and  most 
of  the  islands  in  the  northern  and  middle  Adri¬ 
atic.''*  Little  serious  thought  was  given  by  the  nego¬ 
tiators  to  the  fact  that  in  this  way  Italy  would 
absorb  nearly  a  half  million  Slavs. 

The  war,  however,  heightened  the  national  feel¬ 
ings  of  all  the  minority  peoples  in  the  polyglot  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Empire,  including  the  South  Slavs, 
who  began  to  plot  their  own  political  destinies  and 
to  claim  the  very  territories  which  Italy  was  to 
claim.  The  influences  of  long-time  separation  at  first 
impelled  Croats  and  Slovenes  to  move  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  along  separate  roads,  although  the  concept  of 
South  Slav  federation  took  a  stronger  hold  as  the 
war  dragged  on.  Even  the  Italian  government, 
hard-pressed  after  the  defeat  of  its  armies  at  Cap- 
oretto  in  October  1917,  gave  a  hesitating  and  par¬ 
tial  blessing  to  the  South  Slav  movement. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  in  November  1918,  the 
Italian  armies  moved  forward  to  occupy  the  Treaty 
of  London  Line.  But  the  Government  of  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  which  had  been  set  up  on  a 
provisional  basis,  registered  vigorous  and  vehement 
protests.  And  in  President  Wilson,  spokesman  of 

13.  Angelo  Vivante,  L’Irredentismo  Adriatico  (Firenze,  Libreria 
della  Voce,  1912). 

14.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris  (London,  Henry  Fronde,  1921),  Vol.  IV,  pp.  278-307; 
Albrecht-Carric,  Italy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  cited,  pp. 
3-35;  Mario  Toscano,  II  Patto  di  Londra  (Bologna,  Zanichelli, 

1934). 


the  principle  of  national  self-determination,  they  I 
found  a  champion  for  their  cause.*’  I 

The  President  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  P 
of  the  secret  Treaty  of  London,  was  adamant  in  ■ 
opposing  the  additional  Italian  demand  for  Fiume,  [ 
and  consented  only  to  cession  of  the  area  west  of 
the  now  famous  “Wilson  Line,”  which  an  Ameri-  - 
can  Committee  of  Experts  had  recommended.  In  j 
general,  this  line  followed  the  London  proposal  in 
the  north,  except  for  a  small  adjustment  to  Italy’s  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  cut  considerably  west  of  it  to  the  south, 
almost  bisecting  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  Italian  | 
government  refused  to  accept  this  proposal,  and  the  ! 
ensuing  deadlock  provided  one  of  the  more  severe 
diplomatic  crises  in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  | 

Efforts  among  the  Allies  to  compose  the  prob¬ 
lem  continued  after  the  Peace  Conference,  but  it  \ 
remained  for  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to  come  to  t 
terms  independently  through  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
late  in  1920.  The  boundary  thus  established  fol¬ 
lowed  the  London  Line,  with  extensions  in  the 
cast  in  Italy’s  favor.  Northern  Dalmatia  and  the 
Adriatic  islands,  which  Italy  had  been  promised  in 
the  Treaty  of  London,  however,  went  to  Yugo-  , 
slavia.  Fiume  with  a  small  region  about  it  was  es-  * 
tablished  as  a  Free  State.  Altogether,  Yugoslavia  1 
made  substantial  sacrifices  to  Italy.  And  four  years  p 
later,  following  continual  controversy  over  the 
Free  State  of  Fiume,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  agreed 
in  the  Pact  of  Rome  to  partition  it,  the  city  of 
Fiume  going  to  Fascist  Italy.*^ 

ERA  OF  FASCIST  DOMINATION  , 

The  Fascist  government  took  great  pains  to  ne-  I 
gotiate  understandings  with  Austria,  Hungary  and  I 
Yugoslavia  which  would  guarantee  the  favorable  | 
positions  Fiume  and  Trieste  had  previously  cn-  I 
joyed. *^  But  even  so  it  was  impossible  to  sur-  I 
mount  the  political  and  economic  barriers  erected  f 
among  the  states  succeeding  to  the  Hapsburg  in-  I 
heritance.  Traffic  tended  more  and  more  to  flow  | 
toward  the  North  Sea  ports  or  eastward  along  r 
the  Danube  routes,  with  the  result  that  both  Trieste 
and  Fiume  suffered  grievously.  L 

Sea  and  rail  traffic  of  Trieste,  which  had  stood  I 
at  slightly  above  6  million  metric  tons  in  1913,  ^ 
was  down  to  a  little  more  than  3  million  tons  in  i 
1920.  In  1924  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  k 
thanks  in  part  to  the  political  settlement  that  year 
with  Yugoslavia,  and  the  gains  thus  achieved 

15.  Albrecht-Carric,  Italy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  cited, 

PP-  35-52.  I 

16.  Temperley,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Parts,  I 
cited,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  307-37;  Albrecht-Carric,  Italy  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  cited,  pp.  233-319. 

17.  Moodic,  The  Italo-Yugoslav  Boundary,  cited,  pp.  213-18: 
MihoviloviC,  op  eit.,  p.  219. 
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were  fairly  well  maintained  until  the  1930’s.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  best  over-all  year,  1929  was  still  well  un¬ 
der  1913.  Thereafter  the  descent  was  rapid,  and  in 
1957  reached  a  low  of  slightly  more  than  one 
million  tons.  The  story  of  Fiume  is  similar,  except 
that  the  decline  of  its  traffic  was  even  more  tragic.*** 
An  important  but  by  no  means  the  sole  factor  in 
I  this  decline  was  the  diversion  of  Yugoslavia’s  trade 
from  Trieste  and  Fiume  to  its  own  ports.  For 
five  years  after  the  Pact  of  Friendship  in  1924  this 
course  had  not  been  followed,  and  it  was  during 
those  years  that  Trieste’s  trade  came  closest  to 
reaching  its  pre-war  dimensions.  But  growing 
antagonism  thereafter,  followed  by  German  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration,  reversed  the  process,  and 
Trieste’s  trade  fell  rapidly.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  close 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect  here,  especially  if 
f  •'lie  wishes  to  find  it,  but  the  fact  must  never  be 
forgotten  that,  although  the  hinterland  in  dispute 
is  a  very  important  element  in  Trieste’s  economic 
life,  it  is  by  no  means  all-important.*^ 

The  unfortunate  effects  of  economic  depression 
were  shared  by  both  Italian  and  Slav;  but  it  was 
chiefly  the  Slav  who  was  crushed  under  the  heel 
,  of  Fascist  dictatorship.  There  was  much  bitter¬ 
ness  between  Italians  and  Yugoslavs  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  lands  from  the  end  of  the  war  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Fascist  regime,^®  accompanied  by 
violence  and  intimidation.  Nevertheless,  some  if  not 
all  Slovene  schools  were  allow'ed  to  function,  both 
Slovene  and  Croat  papers  were  circulated,  five 
Slovene  deputies  were  elected  to  the  Italian  Cham- 
I  her  of  Deputies  in  1921,  and  Slavs  were  allowed 
participation  in  local  administration.  These  were 
[  modest  concessions,  to  be  sure,  often  nullified  by 
'  Fascist  squads,  which  here  as  elsewhere  engaged  in 
violence  with  impunity,  but  even  they  were  set  aside 
by  the  Fascist  regime  in  favor  of  a  stern  policy  of 
Italianization.^*  The  use  of  Croat  and  Slovene  place 
names  was  prohibited  and  the  people  were  forced 
:  to  Italianize  their  names.  Except  for  a  limited 
number  of  classes  in  Slovene,  all  instruction  in  the 
^  schools  was  required  to  be  given  in  Italian  after 
1923;  and  six  years  later  the  special  exception  for 
the  Slovenes  was  abandoned.  Most  Slovene  and 

18.  Moodic,  p.  2 1 6. 

,  19.  I  hid.,  pp.  218-20. 

I  20.  Fran  Barbalich,  “The  Yugoslavs  of  Today,"  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy  (New  York,  United  Committee  of  South  Slavic 
Americans,  1945),  pp.  28-51;  Francis  Gabrovsek,  Jugoslavia’s 
•  Frontiers  with  Italy  (New  York,  Yugoslav  Information  Center), 
pp.  36-43;  Lavo-Ccrmelj,  “Les  Promesses  et  les  Actes  Italiens,” 
j  in  La  Marche  Julienne  (cited),  pp.  245-288. 

I  21.  For  the  best  accounts,  sec  Lavo  Ccrmclj,  Life  and  Death 
Struggle  of  a  National  Minority  (Lubliana,  Yugoslav  Union 
r  of  League  of  Nations  Societies,  1936);  Pierre  laquin.  La  Ques- 
\  lion  des  Minorites  entre  L'ltalie  et  la  Yougoslavie  (Paris,  Sirey, 

1929). 
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Croat  newspapers  were  suppressed  in  1929;  Slo¬ 
vene  cultural,  religious  and  youth  associations  were 
dissolved;  and  Slovene  priests  were  denied  Italian 
nationality  and  evicted. 

The  climax  to  these  oppressions  came  during 
the  early  years  of  World  War  II,  when  Italy  an¬ 
nexed  the  remaining  Slovene  lands  and  wielded 
sway  over  Croatia,  which  suffered  a  tragic  period 
of  independence  under  the  dictatorship  of  Ante 
Pavelic.^^  The  full  story  of  the  effects  of  this 
Italian  occupation  up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Fascist 
regime  in  July  1943  remains  to  be  told,  but  it 
is  already  clear  that  it  left  deep  scars  and  inflamed 
the  national  passions  of  many  South  Slavs. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Italy  in  September  1943 
a  number  of  troops  from  the  regular  Italian  army 
joined  the  forces  of  Marshal  Tito,  and  a  local 
Italian  Partisan  movement  emerged  from  the  un¬ 
derground  to  supplement  Tito’s  Partisan  struggle 
against  both  Fascists  and  Germans.  A  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  was  organized  for  Venezia 
Giulia,  including  elements  from  all  of  the  major 
Italian  anti-Fascist  parties.  In  September  1944, 
however,  the  Communists  withdrew  from  the 
committec.^^  This  breach  was  a  sign  of  growing 
disagreement  between  the  Yugoslav  Partisans, 
whose  leadership  was  accepted  by  the  Italian  Com¬ 
munists,  and  the  Italian  Partisan  patriots  of  other 
political  persuasions  who  could  not  share  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  objectives  of  Tito,  already  known  to  in¬ 
clude  the  annexation  of  all  the  Julian  Region  up  to 
and  in  some  instances  west  of  the  Austro-Italian 
border  of  1914.^“* 

CLAIMS  AND  COUNTERCLAIMS  DURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

Deep  as  were  the  disagreements  between  Tito 
and  the  Royal  Yugoslav  government-in-cxile  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  war,  both  shared  the  de¬ 
sire  to  annex  the  Julian  Region.*’  But  it  remained 
for  Marshal  Tito,  who  effectively  displaced  the 
exiled  government  in  1943,  8*'*^  expression 

to  these  aspirations.  Dr.  Josip  Smodlaka,  Com¬ 
missar  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Yugoslav  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Liberation,  summed  up  the 
Partisan  view  with  the  paraphrase:  “Ripassate 
I’lsonzo,  e  tornerem  fratelli!”  (Get  back  across 
the  Isonzo,  and  we  shall  be  brothers  again!)^^ 

22.  For  a  convenient  short  account,  sec  Bernard  Newman, 
Ball^an  Bach.ground  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1945),  pp.  209-10. 

23.  Gene  Rea,  Progresso,  May  ii,  1945. 

24.  Proclamation  of  the  National  Committee  of  Venezia 
Giulia,  published  in  Lihera  Stampa  (Lugano)  and  quoted  in 
Progresso,  April  22,  1945. 

25.  In  June  1941  General  Simovic,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Yugoslav  government-in-exile,  put  his  government's  aspirations 
on  record.  L’ltalia  Libera,  June  16,  1945. 

26.  Josip  Smodlaka,  “The  Yugoslav-Italian  Boundary  Prob¬ 
lem,”  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  p.  23.  The  original,  used  by  Gari- 
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During  the  early  days  after  total  capitulation,  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  expedient  for  Italy  to 
counter  the  Yugoslav  claims.  After  all,  Italy  was 
on  the  side  of  the  defeated,  Yugoslavia  among  the 
prospective  victors.  But  the  voice  of  prominent 
anti-Fascist  Italian  nationals  and  non-nationals  was 
raised  in  behalf  of  a  compromise  in  the  disputed 
territory  which  would  leave  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  Italians  or  Yugoslavs  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  frontier.  And  there  were  pleas  for  the  broad¬ 
est  system  of  autonomy  for  the  minority  in  each 
case.^’ 

From  the  summer  of  1944  on  this  debate  as¬ 
sumed  increasingly  larger  dimensions,  thanks  to 
the  improving  fortunes  of  war.  Both  Yugoslavs 
and  Italians  viewed  impending  German  collapse 
with  mixed  feelings  of  fear  and  hope,  uncer¬ 
tain  of  what  the  future  would  bring  in  their  border¬ 
lands.  While  Yugoslavia  looked  to  Moscow  for  sup¬ 
port,  the  Italian  government  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  under  international  law  as  well  as 
according  to  the  still  unpublished  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  the  Allies  held  the  right  to  occupy  all  of 
the  Italian  state  as  defined  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.^®  More  important  to  the  Italians 
was  the  concern  of  the  Allied  High  Gjmmand  lest 
the  military  requirements  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
Julian  Region  be  jeopardized  by  Yugoslav  action. 

Field  Marshal  Alexander  desired  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Marshal  Tito  in  advance  of  an  anticipated 
meeting  of  forces  and  invited  the  Partisan  leader 
to  confer  with  him  at  Lake  Bolsena  in  July  1944. 
Alexander  indicated  the  desirability  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  line  dividing  occupation  zones.  “In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  followed,”  the  official  Army  release 
states,^^  “it  was  mutually  agreed  for  military  rea¬ 
sons  that  this  line  should  run  roughly  due  north 
of  Fiume,  with  Marshal  Tito’s  forces  controlling 
the  port  of  Fiume  and  the  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  line  and  Marshal  Alexander’s  troops  controlling 
Venezia  Giulia.”  Later,  in  February  1945,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Tito  met  again  at  Belgrade  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Army  release,  “the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciples  outlined  in  the  talks  at  Lake  Bolsena  were 


baldi  against  the  Austrians,  was  “Passate  I’lsonzo  c  tornercm 
fratelli!” 

27.  Gaetano  Salvemini,  “The  Frontiers  of  Italy,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  October  1944;  Gaetano  Salvemini  and  George  La  Piana, 
What  To  Do  with  Italy  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
1943),  pp.  209-12;  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Free  World  Round 
Table,  August  1943;  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  “Italy  after  Musso¬ 
lini,”  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1943. 

28.  For  the  armistice,  see  Documents  Relating  to  Italian  Armis¬ 
tice,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  November  ii,  1945,  pp. 
748-61, 

29.  Text  of  the  official  Allied  military  announcement  on  the 
occupation  dispute  with  Marshal  Tito,  New  Yorl{  Times, 
May  20,  1945. 


again  agreed  to  by  Marshal  Tito.”  At  this  Belgrade 
meeting,  “Alexander  informed  Marshal  Tito  that 
when  forces  under  the  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  occupied  Austria  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  control  lines  of  communication  to  and  from 
Trieste  as  well  as  Trieste  itself.  The  field  marshal 
further  pointed  out  this  might  readily  involve  con¬ 
trol  of  all  territory  west  of  the  1939  frontier  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  and  certainly  would 
involve  the  establishment  of  an  Allied  Military 
Government  in  the  areas  in  question.  .  .  .  Marshal 
Tito  replied  he  agreed  and  accepted  the  idea  of  an 
Allied  Military  Government,  provided  such  civil 
administration  as  was  established  would  remain. 

At  the  same  time  he  agreed  his  civil  authorities 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

There  was  no  doubt  among  the  negotiators  at 
the  time  that  a  common  understanding;  had  been 
reached  in  these  “conversations.”  Nevertheless, 
Marshal  Tito  is  reported  to  have  denied  reaching 
an  “agreement”  with  Alexander.^®  This  is  techni¬ 
cally  correct,  in  the  sense  that  no  written  docu¬ 
ments  were  exchanged  at  Bolsena  or  Belgrade  and 
that  an  attempt  to  secure  Tito’s  consent  to  one 
detailing  what  Alexander  believed  were  the  results  | 
of  these  two  meetings  failed  of  result.^*  That  there 
was,  however,  a  general  verbal  agreement  on  essen¬ 
tial  principles  prior  to  the  beginning  of  May  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  significant  that  neither  Borba 
nor  Politil^a,  leading  Yugoslav  newspapers,  printed 
the  Army  release  of  May  19  in  which  these  conver¬ 
sations  were  described;  nor  did  they  so  much  as 
advert  to  it.  Moreover,  the  Yugoslav  government 
has  not  published  a  detailed  refutation  of  this 
account  or  committed  to  print  its  own  memoranda 
of  the  conversations,  although  these  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  strengthen  Yugoslavia’s  position  in  the 
present  controversy  should  they  bear  out  the  dis-  j 
avowal  of  an  “agreement,”  verbal  or  otherwise. 
Their  absence  under  the  circumstances  serves  to 
confirm  the  account  of  the  Supreme  Command. 

Meanwhile,  guerrilla  elements  attached  to  the 
Partisan  cause  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  local  Italian 
Committee  of  Liberation  held  the  Germans  at  bay  [ 
in  the  Julian  Region;  and  Tito’s  armies,  fighting  j 
hard  campaigns,  were  advancing  from  the  south  I 
and  east.  An  American  observer  with  Tito’s  forces  e 
at  this  time  reports  that  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Partisans  would  go  on  to  Trieste  and  that  I 
the  common  opinion  was  that  if  they  made  the  | 
Isonzo  line  first,  the  territory  would  be  theirs  to  I 
hold.  ( 

30.  There  have  been  various  reports  to  this  effect  during  the  j 
last  several  months. 

31.  Text  of  tlie  official  Allied  military  announcement,  cited.  i 
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At  the  same  time  the  German  armies  in  Italy 
were  rapidly  disintegrating  and  the  haunting 
Italian  fear  that  Tito’s  Partisans  might  overrun 
Trieste  and  all  of  the  Julian  Region  in  advance  of 
the  Allies  grew  stronger.  Twice,  in  September 
IQ44  and  early  in  April  1945,  Marshal  Tito  had  af¬ 
firmed  Yugoslav  claims  to  the  territory,  to  the  deep 
concern  of  the  Italians.^^  A  report  from  Tito’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  April  30  that  the  Partisans  had  cap¬ 
tured  Trieste,  resulted  in  student  demonstrations 
in  Rome,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Italian  Cab¬ 
inet  with  the  Allies  to  insure  that  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory  “be  entrusted  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the 
armistice  to  Allied  administration,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  Italian  territory.’’^^ 

CRISIS  OF  MAY-JUNE  1 945 

Tito’s  forces  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Trieste,  both  from  the  south  and  the  east,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  April  30-May  i  and  forthwith  at¬ 
tacked  the  Germans,  although  the  local  Italian 
Committee  of  Liberation  of  Venezia  Giulia  had 
already  conducted  a  successful  insurrection  against 
the  Germans  and  had  forced  them  to  appeal  for  a 
truce.^"^  The  Yugoslavs  continued  to  fight  through 
May  I  and  May  2.  At  the  same  time,  advance  units 
of  Yugoslav  forces  extended  their  activities  to  and 
beyond  the  Isonzo.*’ 

Simultaneously,  the  Allied  Eighth  Army  was 
hastening  eastward  into  the  Julian  Region.  On 
April  29  a  New  Zealand  Division  under  Lieut. 
General  Freyberg  liberated  Venice,  and  by  May  i 
had  reached  the  Tagliamento.  That  day  an  ad¬ 
vanced  detachment  established  contact  with  a  Yu¬ 
goslav  Military  Delegation,  which  appears  to  have 
registered  objection  to  any  further  Allied  advance. 
But  General  Freyberg  had  his  orders  to  go  on  to 
Trieste,  and  he  moved  forward.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  following  day.  May  2,  he  reached  the 
city,  where  he  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  found  the  Yugoslav  troops  already  exer¬ 
cising  occupational  authority. 

From  the  very  beginning,  and  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  Trieste,  the  Yugoslavs  revealed  by 
word  and  deed  an  intention  of  taking  over  Trieste 
and  the  rest  of  the  disputed  territory  as  a  prize  of 
conquest.^^  They  entered  the  city,  which  was  offi- 

32.  Ihid.,  Sept.  15,  18,  1944;  April  15,  1945. 

33.  New  Yorf{  Times,  May  i,  4,  194$. 

34.  fJcnc  Rea,  Progresso,  May  11,  1945.  This  is  apparently 
confirmed  on  the  Yugoslav  side  by  Marko  Perich  in  Borha, 
June  3,  1945. 

35.  Cene  Rea,  Progresso,  May  ii,  1945. 

36.  .Among  the  available  accounts,  the  best  is  S.  S.,  ‘‘Trieste 
Diary,"  The  World  Today,  an  observer  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  events  between  May  i  and  June  12.  The  reports  of  Milton 
Bracket  in  the  AVit'  Vor\  Times  during  May  1945  also  supply 
substantial  detail. 


cially  renamed  Trst,  after  the  Slovenian  fashion, 
with  a  staff  already  organized  to  assume  full  oc¬ 
cupational  authority.  General  Kvedar,  commander 
of  the  troops,  also  held  the  title  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  was  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Governor  as 
w'ell  as  a  Political  Commissar.  Martial  law  was 
established.  The  partisans  of  the  Italian  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Liberation  were  disarmed,  and  six  of  the 
20  members  of  the  Committee  were  arrested  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  days  of  occupation.  The  rest 
sought  safety  in  hiding.  Simultaneously,  efforts 
were  made  to  set  up  a  civilian  authority  with  the 
appearance  of  popular  support.  Meanwhile,  the 
Yugoslav  forces  had  taken  over  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city,  following  this  in  due  course  with 
the  seizure  of  all  commercial  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  A  number  of  the  Italian-language  news¬ 
papers  were  suppressed.  Nostro  Avvenire,  a  journal 
of  the  local  Italian  Communist  party,  however,  was 
allowed  to  circulate.  Between  May  3  and  May  7 
hundreds  of  Italian  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
were  escorted  by  Partisans  to  the  police  stations, 
the  greater  part  of  them  failing  to  return.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  3,000  persons  in  Trieste  alone 
“disappeared”  in  this  way,  and  that  some  9,000 
more  from  the  remainder  of  the  disputed  region 
were  hurried  off  to  Yugoslav  concentration  camps.^^ 
On  May  3  the  city  was  placarded  with  official 
posters  calling  on  all  men  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60  to  join  the  Yugoslav  army  (compulsory  out¬ 
side  of  Trieste).  The  inescapable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  act  was  that  the  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  considered  it  had  established  de  facto  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  territory. 

The  Italian  people  and  the  Italian  government 
watched  these  events  with  growing  concern  and 
alarm.  Prime  Minister  Bonomi  and  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Alcide  de  Gasperi  visited  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission  and  issued  a  statement  asserting  that  “the 
Italian  Government  reconfirms  in  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  and  explicit  way  that  the  solution  of  out¬ 
standing  questions  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
must  not  be  prejudiced  by  virtue  of  present  mili¬ 
tary  operations  .  .  .  and  that  Venezia  Giulia  must 
meanwhile,  according  to  the  clauses  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  pass  under  Allied  administration,  like  the  rest 
of  Italy.”^®  Except  for  the  Communist  party,  all  of 
the  six  parties  of  the  National  Committee  of  Lib¬ 
eration  approved  this  statement;  and  even  Togli- 
atti,  leader  of  the  Communists,  was  led  to  write: 
“We  Communists  affirm  the  Italianity  of  Trieste; 
we  desire  that  the  destinies  of  this  city  be  not 
compromised  by  unilateral  actions  and  declara¬ 
tions,  ...  we  want  to  find  a  solution  for  the  Trieste 

37.  S.  S.,  ‘‘Trieste  Diary,”  cited,  pp.  167-68. 

38.  S.  S.,  ‘‘Trieste  Diary,”  cited,  p.  168;  II  Mondo,  May  1945, 
p.  29. 
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question  which  can  satisfy  the  national  rights  of 
every  one.”'^  The  fact  that  the  Communists,  who 
already  stood  committed  in  favor  of  Tito’s  earlier 
demands, saw  fit  to  express  themselves  in  these 
terms,  was  a  measure  of  the  depths  of  Italian  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  which  had  been  stirred  by  the 
threat  to  Trieste. 

The  Allied  High  Command  was  equally  dis¬ 
turbed.  Both  by  word  and  deed  the  Jugoslav 
authorities  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  re¬ 
gard  themselves  bound  by  the  conversations  at 
Bolsena  and  Belgrade.  On  May  4,  for  example, 
the  Yugoslav  Press  Department  in  London  issued 
a  statement  from  Supreme  Headquarters  asserting 
that  the  Allies  had  entered  Trieste  and  Gorizia 
“without  our  permission.  This  might  have  unde¬ 
sirable  consequences  unless  the  matter  is  promptly 
settled.”'*^ 

In  order  to  avoid  difficulties.  Marshal  Alexander 
dispatched  Lieut.  General  Morgan  to  Belgrade  on 
May  8  with  a  written  document  “to  verify  once 
more  briefly  and  concisely  all  the  terms  of  the  two 
previous  meetings”:  (i)  control  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  Trieste  and  the  communications 
to  and  from  it  with  Austria;  (2)  the  withdrawal 
from  this  area  of  Tito’s  regular  forces  and  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  irregulars;  (3)  Allied  military  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  area  making  use  of  such  existing 
civilian  agencies  as  were  satisfactory;  (4)  use  by 
the  Supreme  Command  of  the  anchorages  of  west¬ 
ern  Istria.  The  document  concluded  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  “in  no  way  would  prejudice  or  affect  the 
long-term  policy  regarding  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
Venezia  Giulia.” 

Marshal  Tito,  according  to  the  army  release, 
now  took  the  position  that  the  situation  had 
changed,  that  the  problem  was  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  one,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
intend  to  withdraw  his  forces.  He  offered  the 
Allies  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  Trieste  and  of 
communications  through  the  territory,  but  insisted 
that  the  territory  remain  under  Yugoslav  control. 
Marshal  Alexander  did  not  accept  this  argument 
and  told  Tito  that,  while  he  was  turning  the 
question  over  to  the  Allied  political  authorities, 
he  would  continue  to  use  Trieste  and  to  occupy 
northeast  Italy.**^  The  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  made  strong  representations 
at  Belgrade,  and  on  May  12  Under-Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  C.  Grew,  in  a  press  conference,  put 
the  United  States  government  on  record  as  op- 

39.  Palmiro  Togliatti,  “I  Communisti  e  Trieste,”  Unith 
(Rome),  quoted  in  Nazioni  Unite,  June  i,  1945. 

40.  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  York,  Times,  February  8,  1945. 

41.  Virginia  Lee  Warren,  Ihtd.,  May  4,  1945. 

42.  Ibid.,  May  20,  1945. 


posing  attempts  to  settle  boundary  disputes  through 
unilateral  action.”^^  The  Belgrade  radio  protested 
against  United  States  and  British  intervention  and 
went  on  to  say  that  Trieste  and  Istria  “are  not 
foreign  soil  but  our  own  sovereign  land  snatched 
from  us  in  the  past.”"*"* 

On  May  ig  Marshal  Tito  replied  officially  to  the 
United  States  and  British  notes.  He  claimed  for 
the  Yugoslav  army  the  same  rights  as  the  Allied 
armies  “in  territory  she  [sic]  has  liberated.”  He 
went  on  to  say  that  “the  population  of  these  1 
regions”  in  “its  overwhelming  majority  is  Yugo-  I 
slav  and  that  this  fact  together  with  the  fact  that  | 
it  has  borne  heavy  sacrifices  against  German  and  | 
Italian  Fascism  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to  our  de-  c 
mand  to  entrust  our  army  with  the  organization  I 
of  civil  administration  and  to  entrust  the  People’s  f 
Committee  of  Liberation,  chosen  from  the  people,  E 
with  the  organization  of  civil  administration.”  He  | 
pledged  Yugoslavia  to  safeguard  communications  f 
for  the  Allies,  but  insisted  that  “the  honor  of  our  I 
army  and  the  honor  of  our  country  demand  the  £ 
presence  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  in  Istria,  Trieste  | 
and  the  Slovene  Coastline.”'*^  I 

This  reply  was  considered  unsatisfactory  both  ' 
in  Washington  and  London;  and  on  the  day  ^ 
it  was  made  public,  May  19,  Marshal  Alexander  e 
issued  an  ominous  statement  in  which  he  referred 
to  Tito’s  actions  as  “all  too  reminiscent  of  Hitler,  [ 
Mussolini,  and  Japan,”  the  kind  of  actions  which 
“we  have  been  fighting  this  war”  to  prevent."*^ 
For  the  next  few  days  peace  in  this  area  hung 
precariously  in  the  balance. 

Confronted  by  such  resolute  determination.  Mar-  ^ 
shal  Tito  gave  way.'*^  A  compromise  was  arranged  { 
and  made  public  on  June  g."***  r 

It  was  agreed  that  “the  territory  of  Venezia  ^ 
Giulia  west  of  a  line  which  includes  Trieste,  the  | 
railways  and  roads  from  there  to  Austria  via  ^ 
Gorizia,  Caporetto,  and  Tarvisio,  Pola  and  the  } 
anchorages  of  the  west  coast  of  Istria  will  be 
under  the  command  and  control  of  the  Supreme  | 
Allied  Commander.”  This  line  has  since  been  f 
known  as  the  Morgan  Line.  Yugoslavia  was  to  be  | 
allowed  a  maximum  of  2,000  troops  west  of  this  j 
line,  but  these  troops  were  to  be  confined  to  I 

43.  Ibid.,  May  13,  1945. 

44.  Ibid.,  .May  15,  1945. 

45.  Ibid.,  May  20,  1945. 

46.  Idem. 

47.  Ibid.,  May  23,  1945;  for  an  impassioned  Yugoslav  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  May-June  situation,  sec  Oton  Zhupanchich,  “Do 
You  Realize,  You  of  the  Western  Powers  .  .  .?”  The  Bulletin  | 
(United  Committee  of  South  Slavic  Americans),  September  ^ 
1945;  Mihailo  S.  Petrovich,  Politil^a,  June  14,  1945. 

48.  For  full  text  of  this  document,  see  Department  of  State, 
Bulletin,  June  10,  1945,  p.  1050. 
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[designated  areas.  A  small  Yugoslav  Military  Mis¬ 
sion  was  to  be  attached  to  Eighth  Army  head- 
I  quarters.  The  Supreme  Commander  agreed  to 

■  use  such  Yugoslav  civil  administration  as  was 

I  already  established,  provided  it  was  “working 

;  satisfactorily,”  but  he  reserved  the  right  to  use 

f  whatever  civil  authorities  he  deemed  best.  All 

!  Yugoslav  regular  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 

*  east  of  the  newly  established  line  by  June  12,  and  by 

5  that  date  all  Yugoslav  irregulars  were  either  to  have 

j  withdrawn  or  w’ere  to  be  required  to  hand  in  their 

arms  to  the  Allied  authorities.  The  Yugoslavs 
f  promised  to  “return  residents  of  the  area  whom 
I  they  have  arrested  or  deported,  with  the  excep- 
1'  tion  of  persons  who  possessed  Yugoslav  nation- 
^  ality  in  1939,  and  make  restitution  of  property  they 
E  have  confiscated  or  removed.  .  .  .  This  agreement,” 
I  the  document  concluded,  “in  no  way  prejudices 
I  or  affects  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  parts  of 
VYnezia  Giulia  west  of  the  line.  Similarly,  the 
\  military  occupation  and  administration  by  Yugo- 
r  slavia  of  the  parts  of  Venezia  Giulia  east  of  the 
i  line  in  no  way  prejudices  or  affects  the  ultimate 
[  disposal  of  that  area.” 

I  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  RIVAL  CLAIMS 

E  Since  this  compromise  of  June  9,  1945  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  and  Italians  have  continued  their  lively  de- 
^  bate  over  the  future  of  Venezia  Giulia.  Neither 
side  has  retreated  from  the  position  which  it  had 
gradually  come  to  assume  during  the  later  years 
I  of  the  war,  but  there  has  been  a  crystallization  as 
\  well  as  clarification  of  views. 

I 

r  YUGOSLAV  CLAIMS 

!  The  claims  of  Yugoslavia  were  presented  in 
precise  detail  in  a  memorandum  of  Vice-Premier 
Kardelj  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
;  London  in  September  1945.“*’  This  memorandum 
^  asked  that  Yugoslavia’s  boundaries  with  Italy  be 
,  advanced  westward  to  a  line  which,  beginning 
below  the  city  of  Monfalcone  on  the  Adriatic 
f  coast,  moves  northward  from  that  point  to  the 
:  I  confluence  of  the  Vipacco  and  Isonzo  Rivers,  from 
'  which  point  it  follows  the  Isonzo  for  a  short  dis- 
'  }  tance  and  then  proceeds  in  a  northwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  Tarcento  Road,  finally  bending  back 
1  abruptly  to  Mount  Canin,  where  it  picks  up  and 
:  follows  the  old  Austro-Italian  boundary  to  its 
terminus.  If  this  request  were  honored,  Italy’s  fron- 
]  tier  would  be  less  favorable  than  that  with  Austria 
v  before  1914,  and  Yugoslavia  would  absorb  from 
350,000  to  400,000  Italians. 

49-  “Memorandum  of  the  Government  of  Democratic  Fed¬ 
erative  Yugoslavia  concerning  the  question  of  the  Julian  March 
and  other  Yugoslav  Territories  under  Italy.” 


The  Yugoslav  official  memorandum  and  supple¬ 
mental  official  and  unofficial  statements  justify 
these  claims  on  the  following  grounds:’® 

1.  The  territory,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  predominantly 
Slovenian  in  character  in  the  north  and  predominantly 
Croatian  in  the  south.  This  is  said  to  result  from 
two  facts:  that  the  Slovenes  and  Croats  together  ac¬ 
count  for  a  substantial  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
area;  and  that  these  Slavic  peoples  are  in  reality  the 
people  of  the  country,  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  country.  Considering  the  region  as 
a  whole,  these  claims  are  generally  correct,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  jX)inted  out.  The  Yugoslavs,  however, 
maintain  that  existing  statistics,  including  the  Austrian 
census  of  1910,  do  not  actually  present  the  real  story 
so  far  as  the  population  factor  is  concerned.  They  say 
that  the  techniques  used  in  gathering  data,  especially 
that  of  correlating  nationality  with  the  language  of 
common  usage,  raised  the  Italian  figure  above  what 
it  should  have  been.  They  estimate  that  of  the  total 
population  of  970,000,  650,000  are  Yugoslavs. 

2.  As  to  Trieste,  in  particular,  it  is  emphasized  that 
the  city  “depends  on  its  hinterland”  which  is  not 
Italian  but  Slav.  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  are  reputedly  Italian,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  always  been  mixed,  the  Slovene  element  has 
constantly  grown,  the  city  is  completely  surrounded  by 
Slavic  countryside,  and  besides,  it  is  asserted  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  Italians  supported  the  Partisan  move¬ 
ment  and  indicated  their  desire  to  join  Yugoslavia.’* 
In  any  case,  Yugoslavia  intends  to  make  Trieste  an 
autonomous  state  within  the  Yugoslav  federation,  with 
the  same  rights  of  every  other  autonomous  unit.  In 
this  way,  the  Italians  will  have  in  effect  their  own 
government  and  their  national  rights  will  be  assured. 
Moreover,  the  economic  good  fortune  of  Trieste  can 
Iw  assured  only  if  it  becomes  a  part  of  Yugoslavia. 
“The  internationalization  of  Trieste  is  no  solution,” 
as  previous  experience  with  internationalized  ports 
has  shown.’^ 

3.  Yugoslavia  as  a  martyred  ally  of  the  victorious 

50.  M.K.G.,  “The  Venezia  Giulia  Question,”  cited,  p.  158 
et  passim.  This  has  been  throughout  the  position  taken  by  all 
those  advancing  the  Yugoslav  case.  See,  for  example,  Gabrovsek, 
Jugoslavia's  Frontiers  with  Italy,  cited;  Yugoslavia  and  Italy, 
cited;  Joseph  Clissold,  The  Slovenes  Want  to  Live  (New  York, 
Yugoslav  Information  Center,  1943);  Borha  and  Folitil^a,  May 
14,  1945. 

51.  This  claim  would  appear  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
self-appointed  British  Parliamentary  Delegation  which  visited 
Yugoslavia  in  1945.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  delegation 
considered  that  all  the  Italian  workingmen  were  favorable  to 
union  with  Yugoslavia.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  sift  out 
evidence  from  conflicting  rumors  and  reports  with  which 
to  refute  or  support  this  contention.  “Report  of  British  Members 
of  Parliament  on  New  Democratic  Yugoslavia,”  News  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (Washington,  Yugoslav  Embassy,  January  31,  1946). 

52.  “Yugoslav  Memorandum,”  cited,  pp.  14-18.  For  a  de¬ 
fense  of  Yugoslav  claims  to  Trieste,  see  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Trieste 
(New  York,  United  Committee  of  South-Slavic  Americans, 
1945);  Henry  Baerlein,  “Trst  and  Rieka,”  Central  European 
Observer,  March  9,  1945;  various  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  United 
Committee  of  South-Slavic  Americans,  especially,  January- 
February,  June,  September  and  December  1945. 
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powers  has  the  rights  o£  the  victor  in  this  territory.^^ 
ITALIAN  CLAIMS 

The  Italian  claims  are  much  less  precise  than 
those  of  the  Yugoslavs.  In  the  memorandum  pre¬ 
sented  by  Foreign  Minister  Alcide  de  Gasperi  to 
the  London  Council  of  Ministers,  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  followed  a  conciliatory  line.’'*  It  gave 
assurance  of  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  European  unity  and  reconstruction,  and 
especially  of  Italy’s  desire  to  establish  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Yugoslavia;  it  admitted  that  Italy  was 
guilty  of  precipitating  war  with  Yugoslavia  but 
pointed  out  that  the  Italian  people  did  not  want 
this  war.  Italy  was  quite  willing,  de  Gasperi  said, 
to  accept  international  arbitration  of  the  boundary 
dispute,  but  expressed  the  hope  that  the  solution 
would  be  one  which  a  “democratic  government” 
could  accept.  In  indicating  what  the  Italians 
thought  would  be  a  fair  settlement,  he  suggested 
that  the  Wilson  Line  might  be  generally  fol¬ 
lowed;  that  Trieste  be  left  to  Italy,  which  was 
ready  to  come  to  agreement  with  other  states  in¬ 
terested  in  its  use  requesting  that  it  be  not  cut 
off  from  the  countryside  or  from  its  rail  con¬ 
nections  with  Pola;  that  Fiume  be  returned  to  its 
status  as  a  corpus  separatum;  that  the  Italian  mi¬ 
nority  left  in  Yugoslavia  be  given  adequate  pro¬ 
tection;  and  that  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  simultane¬ 
ously  undertake  to  demilitarize  their  adjoining 
coast  line.  He  made  a  special  plea  for  the  Arsa 
coal  mines  which  provide  Italy  with  30  per  cent 
of  its  coal,  and  for  the  bauxite  mines  which  supply 
the  Italian  aluminum  industry,  pointing  out  that 
Yugoslavia  already  is  an  exporter  of  these  items. 

These  claims  are  justified  by  the  Italians  on  the 
following  grounds:” 

I.  Italy,  although  in  error  during  the  Fascist  regime, 
proved  its  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  and  made 
significant  contributions  to  ultimate  victory.  It  docs 

53.  At  no  time  has  this  ground  been  specifically  used  by  the 
government  of  Yugoslavia  to  justify  its  claims,  but  it  seems  im¬ 
plicit  in  all  of  the  official  pronouncements. 

54.  H.  L.  Matthews,  \'ew  Yort(  Times,  September  19,  1945. 
For  an  important  Italian  document  developing  official  Italian 
views,  sec  letter  of  Foreign  Minister  Alcide  de  Gasperi  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Byrnes,  August  22,  1945,  Department  of  State, 
Bulletin,  November  ii,  1945,  p.  763. 

55.  For  Italian  official  defense  of  Italy's  position,  sec  Milton 
Bracket,  New  York^  Times,  September  27,  30,  1945;  Sam 
Pope  Brewer,  ihid.,  February  7,  1946.  For  able  expressions  of 
the  Italian  position,  see  Isabella  Massey,  “Venezia  Jiulia,"  re¬ 
produced  in  Free  Italy,  November  1945  and  the  well-balanced 
articles  by  O.  B.  in  //  Mondo,  “Slovenes  and  Italians,"  February 
1943;  “Once  Again:  Slovenes  and  Italians,”  April  1943;  “The 
Italo- Yugoslav  Frontier  Problem,”  August  1944:  “The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Aspect  of  the  Italo-Yugoslav  Frontier,”  November  1944; 
and  “Trieste,  First  Victim  of  Post-War  Aggression,”  May  1945. 
For  an  objective  observation,  see  Rene  Albrccht-Carrie,  “'ITic 
Northeastern  Frontier  of  Italy,”  Journal  of  Central  European 
Affairs,  October,  1945. 


not,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  defeated 
enemy  but  as  a  cooperating  ally.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
legalistic  argument,  which  hardly  takes  into  account 
the  feelings  of  Italy’s  enemies  during  its  membership 
in  the  Axis. 

2.  To  deprive  Italy  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people  of  its  nationality  and,  in  particular,  to  deprive 
it  of  sovereignty  in  Trieste,  would  be  certain  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  national  resentment  in  the  country  which 
would  make  “democratic  government”  impossible  and 
which  would  keep  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  in  a  highly  troubled  state  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Yugoslav  government,  while  defending  what  it  as¬ 
serts  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  area,  does  i 
not  propose  a  plebiscite;  and  that  Foreign  Min-  I 
ister  de  Gasperi  has  definitely  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  plebiscite.”  Whether  a  plebiscite  would  be 
possible  or  practical,  and  whether,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  it  would  really  answer  the  problem,  are  highly 
debatable  questions. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SOLUTION  } 

That  the  great  powers  will  have  to  take  the 
major  responsibility  in  arranging  a  settlement  has 
been  clearly  recognized  by  them.  But  they  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  the 
settlement.  At  London,  Russia,  backed  by  Austra¬ 
lia  and  New  Zealand,  gave  support  to  Marshal  ‘ 
Tito,  although  when  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov 
was  asked  to  express  his  views  to  the  press,  his 
comments  were  restrained.”  It  has  been  reported 
more  recently  that  on  the  Trieste  question  the 
Russians  continue  to  supjxirt  Tito’s  views.’"^ 

The  United  States  position,  which  has  had  the 
support  of  Britain  and  South  Africa,  is  that  the 
Wilson  Line  might  be  generally  followed,  with  = 
a  modification  in  the  north  in  favor  of  Yugoslavia  = 
and  a  modification  in  the  south  in  favor  of  Italy.  , 
“The  modification  in  the  north  is  primarily  for 
ethnic  reasons;  the  modification  in  the  south  is  for  | 
both  ethnic  and  economic  reasons  and  would  re¬ 
serve  for  Italy  coal  and  bauxite  deposits  which  arc 
important  to  her  economic  life.”  As  to  the  port  of  1- 
Trieste,  it  should  be  left  in  the  Italian  area  but 
should  be  “administered  by  a  commission  con-  | 
taining  representatives  of  the  nations  which  will  | 
use”  it.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  this  position  closely 
follows  that  which  the  Italian  government  has  | 
presented  as  its  own.  I 

Several  solutions  are  possible.  In  the  first  place, 
Yugoslavia  could  be  given  what  it  demands.  If  the  i 
right  of  compensation  to  the  victor  is  accepted  as  | 

56.  Sam  Pope  Brewer,  New  Yorl{  Times,  Feb.  7,  1946. 

57.  Transcript  of  press  conference.  New  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune, 

September  ig,  1945.  ! 

58.  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  Yorl{  Times,  February  4,  1946.  F 
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a  primary  determinant,  this  could  be  arranged. 
Such  a  settlement  would  inflict  material  injury  on 
Italy,  and  deprive  it  of  several  hundred  thousand 
nationals,  but  this  could  be  construed  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  cost  of  Fascist  oppression  and  aggression.  In 
this  way  Trieste  and  all  of  the  hinterland  through 
which  its  railway  communications  pass  would 
be  also  in  the  hands  of  a  single  nation,  which 
in  times  past  has  supplied  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  though  by  no  means  the  major  part  of 
Trieste’s  traffic.  Under  these  conditions,  assuming 
that  the  political  organization  of  Central  and 
Danubian  Europe  is  not  such  as  to  raise  high 
artificial  barriers  to  the  natural  southerly  flow  of 
traific,  Trieste  might  recover  its  material  fortunes, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  would 
be  no  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  thus  bartered  away  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  in  the  peninsula.  There  would  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  be  a  strong  revival  of  Irredentism,  even  if 
the  expedient  of  transferring  the  Italians  out  of 
Yugoslavia  were  resorted  to.  It  might  be  argued 
that  this  problem  could  be  faced  and  solved  with 
a  really  generous  grant  of  autonomous  rights  to 
the  Italian  minority.  But  the  Italians  today  would 
reply  that  the  experience  of  May-June  1945  and 
since  holds  out  little  promise  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  proposal  of 
an  adjusted  Wilson  Line  could  he  tried  and  the 
port  of  Trieste  could  be  kept  in  the  area  of  Italian 
sovereignty,  although  internationalized.  This  would 
leave  with  Italy  some  but  not  all  of  the  vital 
railway  communications  out  of  Trieste.  Should 
the  Yugoslav  government  prove  hostile,  the  transit 
traffic  of  Trieste  could  suffer  a  loss  of  30  per  cent 
or  more,  unless  the  great  powers  were  ready  and 
willing  to  require  Yugoslavia  to  send  a  normal 
amount  of  its  traffic  through  the  port.  Internation¬ 
alization,  in  any  case,  will  prove  difficult,  and  will 
require  control  not  only  over  the  port,  but  over 
railway  facilities  and  tariffs.  With  the  adjusted 
Wilson  Line,  Italy  would  lose  about  80,000  of  its 
former  nationals  to  Yugoslavia,  whereas  200,000  or 
more  South  Slavs  would  go  to  Italy.  There  is  much 
to  commend  this  solution  as  a  measure  of  com¬ 
promise,  taking  account  both  of  national  and  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations.  This  would  give  to  Italy  the 


western  portion  of  Venezia  Giulia,  in  which  the 
Italian  population  predominates,  and  would  leave 
to  Yugoslavia  the  eastern  section  in  which  Slavic 
peoples  predominate.  The  lower  Isonzo  valley  and 
the  western  coast  of  Istria,  together  including  the 
cities  of  Monfalcone,  Trieste,  Gorizia  and  Pola, 
would  be  Italian.  The  internationalization  of 
Trieste,  if  properly  managed,  would  meet  its  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  while  its  inclusion  in  the  Italian 
area  would  solve  the  “nationality”  question  fairly, 
since  out  of  the  total  population,  about  170,000  are 
Italians  and  80,000  are  Slavs.  But  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Yugoslavs  would  not  acquiesce 
easily  or  happily  to  it,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they,  too,  can  organize  an  irredentist  move¬ 
ment,  just  as  can  the  Italians. 

One  solution  that  is  certainly  not  practical  is 
that  of  attempting  to  draw  a  line  according  to 
strict  “ethnic”  or  “national”  considerations.  The 
peoples  of  this  boundary  area,  like  every  other  bor¬ 
derland  people,  are  a  mixture  of  many  varieties 
of  ethnic  elements,  so  much  so  that  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  sort  them  out.  And  even  if  it  were 
[possible  to  do  so,  little  would  be  gained,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  for  one  who  is  ethnically  Italian  to 
be  South  Slav  in  sentiment,  and  vice  versa.  The 
“national”  criterion  is  a  better  one,  for  it  provides 
a  surer  base  on  which  to  determine  interest  and 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  in  this  case, 
too,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  such  a  mixing 
together  of  Italian  and  South  Slav  “nationals”  that 
no  practical  boundary  line  conforming  strictly  to 
nationality  could  be  drawn.  The  logical  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  “national”  rights  are  to  be  respected  as 
fully  as  possible,  is  to  give  each  side  that  area  in 
which  its  “nationals”  predominate. 

The  significant  fact  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
disputed  borderlands,  is  that  there  is  not  now  any 
more  than  there  has  been  in  the  past  any  really 
“perfect”  solution.  Compromise  is  probably  the 
best  road  to  an  equitable  solution,  but  whatever 
the  nature  of  that  compromise  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  amount  of  international  authority  behind 
the  settlement  to  hold  firebrands  on  each  side  in 
leash,  and  persuade  them  to  learn  to  live  peacefully 
together. 
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Venezia  Giulia,  With  Maps 


By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  C.  Grove  Haines 

Judged  by  almost  any  set  of  modern  material 
standards,  Venezia  Giulia  is  not  a  rich  prize  to 
covet.  A  highland  zone,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Julian  Alps  and  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  the  land  is  predominantly  Karst^ 
and  generally  poor  except  in  the  narrow  and  steep- 
walled  valleys  and  the  rich  but  shallow  coastal 
plain  between  Trieste  and  Pirano.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  valuable  mineral  resources:  bauxite  in 
eastern  Istria;  mercury  in  the  Idria  mines  northeast 
of  Gorizia;  coal  in  the  Arsa  region;  and  some 
zinc,  lead  and  silica.  Industrial  activity  is  concen¬ 
trated  principally  at  Monfalcone  and  the  coastal 
cities  of  Trieste  and  Pola,  and  must  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  negligible.^  But  the  real  importance  of 

1.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  barren  limestone  plateaus  in 
the  Julian  region. 

2.  Moodie,  The  Italo-Jugoslav  Boundary,  cited,  pp.  10-43; 
M.K.G.,  “The  Venezia  Giulia  Question,”  The  World  Today, 
October  1945,  pp.  152-53. 


Venezia  Giulia  as  a  zone  of  contention  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  economic  resources  or  potentialities. 

Topography  and  location  have  placed  it  at  the 
crossroads  of  southern  Europe  and  have  made  it 
a  land  of  passage.  Since  Roman  times,  Venezia 
Giulia  has  been  exposed  to  strong  pressures  from 
three  directions:  from  the  Germanic  peoples  of 
central  Europe  pressing  southward  along  the  routes 
to  the  Adriatic;  from  the  Italian  peoples  pressing 
eastward  across  the  transverse  route  of  the  “Postu- 
mia  Saddle”  toward  the  Danubian  basin;  and  more 
recently  from  the  South  Slavic  peoples  pressing 
westward  toward  the  Adriatic.  Boundaries,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  have  always  been  transitory.^ 

♦The  Morgan  Line  also  circles  Pola 

3.  For  the  most  convenient  summary  of  the  role  of  this  region 
throughout  hi.story,  see  Moodie,  The  Italo-Jugoslav  Boundary, 
cited,  pp.  44-135. 


